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How easy it would be if President Taft or Premier 
Asquith or Mr. Briand or Count von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
or some other responsible statesman, would immediately 
ask for a conference of the powers on how to prevent the 
present rivalry in armaments from taking possession of 
the air — how easy, we say, it would be to stop all this 
supreme nonsense before it gets its feet off the solid earth. 
But none of these statesmen seem to think of such a 
simple solution of the difficulty, but they all go soaring 
in imagination away into the air and busy their brains 
trying to devise some way by which they may outwit the 
other fellows on high. 



The Danger of Alliances. 

Some remarks made by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff at the 
celebration of the birthday of the Emperor of Japan in 
New York on the 3d of November seem to have been 
severely criticised by a certain section of the Japanese 
press, as were utterances made by him a year or so ago . 

Mr. Schiff has sent us a copy of the brief address made 
by him on the above occasion, and though not requested 
by him to do so, we are publishing it in full, that all our 
friends may see what he really said, and may know once 
for all that Mr. Schiff is as far as anybody else from being 
an instigator of bad feeling between us and Japan. In- 
deed, it would be hard to find any utterance recently 
made on our relations with Japan that is characterized 
by a more admirable spirit than this word of his. 

We confess that we can find nothing in Mr. Schiff's 
remarks, even in his expression of disapproval of Japan's 
course in entering into certain alliances, that justifies any 
manifestation of hostile feeling in Japan. Quite the con- 
trary. The whole spirit of his words is warm with good 
feeling and good wishes towards the Mikado and his 
people. We suspect that the criticism reported by the 
press dispatches was based upon the garbled and per- 
verted reports of some mischief-maker on this side of the 
Pacific, and was confined to jingo papers, which unfortu- 
nately exist in Japan, as they do among us, and are 
always ready, as ours are, to catch at any excuse to stir 
up ill-will and strife. 

What Mr. Schiff has ventured to express in the way 
of criticism is disapproval of certain alliances which Japan 
has entered into, which, he believes, create a situation in 
the Far East which will necessarily be detrimental to 
American interests, and thus tend to weaken the friend- 
ship which has so loDg existed between the two countries. 
It was certainly his right, and even his duty, to point out 
this source of possible danger as he saw it. 

If the alliances alluded to prove to restrict American 
trade in the Orient and to interfere with the policy of 
the " open door," as Mr. Schiff believes will be the case, 
their effect will almost certainly be to create dissatisfac- 



tion among American merchants doing business in the 
Far East, and to dampen their affection for Japan. This 
might not go to the length of producing any serious strain 
between the two countries, but it would be most unfor- 
tunate however limited its evil effects might be. No 
bond of friendship can remain strong and perfect on 
which even slight strains are frequently thrown. Com- 
merce is peculiarly sensitive to restrictions. It wants an 
open door, equal opportunity and no favors shown to 
competitors. Exclusions in whatever form it chafes 
against, and always will. Thus it happens that com- 
merce, if given a fair field and equal opportunities, proves 
to be a powerful factor in promoting good feeling and 
peaceful relations, but if trammeled and discriminated 
against, it becomes an equally powerful agency in creating 
the conditions which tend to bring on war. 

The class of alliances which Mr. Schiff criticises ought 
not to exist at all between nations to-day. The time for 
such agreements has passed by, if it ever was. They 
belong to an age when greed, malevolence and aggres- 
sion were the order of the day. They are injurious to 
any nation that binds itself by them. They have been 
the curse of Europe, and are so still to some extent. 
They breed misrepresentations and suspicions and counter 
alliances. They prevent the spontaneous and normal 
flow of life and trade between countries and create arti- 
ficial currents which are always costly and generally in- 
efficient, even where they are not directly and positively 
injurious. Every nation to-day ought to hold itself aloof 
from the bondage imposed by all such alliances, that its 
people may be free to enter into such relations with 
any and all countries as may promote their own interests 
and the common good of the world. One of the greatest 
things ever done by our country in her own interests, — 
all sorts of interests, — and in the interests of humanity at 
large, has been her keeping free from " entangling alli- 
ances." She has thus been able to deal freely and profit- 
ably with all, and to be the friend of all. 

Japan ought to follow this law for her own sake, as 
well as for the sake of her contribution to the civilization 
of the world. Whatever immediate advantage she may 
gain by such agreements, she will more than lose in the 
long run. All her friends in this country — and we are 
all her friends except a few jingoes — will hope with Mr. 
Schiff that she may extricate herself from these entangle- 
ments as speedily as possible, that she may " once more 
be free to meet us in a spirit of perfect mutual confidence 
and cooperation," as she has always done and means, we 
are sure, always to do. That she has entered into any 
alliance with the intention of injuring us in any way, or 
of retaliating for any injustice done to Japanese in this 
country, is not for a moment to be believed. Nothing 
we have here said must be taken to imply any such 
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charge as this. Japan's continued love and respect for 
the United States and her people, in spite of some provo- 
cation, is one of the most conspicuous phenomena in the 
international horizon of the dav. 



Editorial Notes. 

The Commission on Armaments, which 
In a™"^ " was aphorized by Congress last spring, has 
not yet been appointed by the President. 
Mr. Taft has had the subject under serious consideration 
and has made efforts to get certain prominent public men 
to accept positions on the Commission. But so far he 
seems to have failed in his efforts. Some have declined 
for one reason and some for another. The delay is un- 
fortunate, for the subject is urgent; but we hope the 
President will not hurry with the appointments until he 
finds men of the proper size. This will be one of the 
most important Commissions ever created by our govern- 
ment, and its task will be an extremely difficult and 
delicate one. This task ought to be, and doubtless will 
be, committed to men of the highest standing and of 
wide experience, who will fittingly represent the nation 
and have weight at the foreign capitals, where at least a 
portion of their work will have to be done. A mistake 
in the choice of the Commissioners might easily be fatal 
to the object of their appointment and put off for a long 
time what needs to be done at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But we hope that the President will hurry as 
fast as he can. 



A Traffic 
Paradox. 



The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith» 
in his address at the Lord Mayor's banquet 
in the Guild Hall, London, on November 9, 
spoke as follows on the growth of armaments : 

" I believe it to be profoundly true that the vast ma- 
jority of the peoples in all the great countries of the 
world desire peace and are strongly opposed to war. 
What a paradox it is — the greatest and in some ways I 
think the most tragic paradox of our time — that in almost 
every great country in turn one of the most prominent 
topics of parliamentary debate is the increased expendi- 
ture upon armaments. One day it crops up in our own 
Parliament ; another day in that of Germany ; and more 
recently still in the Austro-Hungarian. The larger the 
expenditure the more rapidly it seems to grow, so that 
each increase is not an attained maximum, but a starting 
point for still further development. 

" We are sometimes told, I know, that the very size of 
these armaments is itself a safeguard for peace ; but the 
mere collection of such a mass of explosive material, 
always accumulating, and yet always ready for use, is in 
itself a danger, while the burden and pressure of taxation 
— the taxation which is needed for the purpose — is in 
every country producing restlessness, which for the mo- 
ment may find its expression in internal disturbance, but 
which may well, under some new impulse, attempt to 
seek relief in external aggression. 



" What, then, is to be said ? We all admit the evil ; we 
all deplore it. Where, in what direction, in what quarter, 
are we to find a remedy ? Each country by itself is help- 
less to arrest the growth of armaments. No single 
country can reduce its expenditure and trust even tem- 
porarily for its own security, still more with us for the 
security of its possessions throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, to the forbearance of more power- 
ful and vigilant neighbors. We seem to be in a vicious 
circle. The existence of vast armaments creates appre- 
hension and distrust between governments, and apprehen- 
sion and distrust between governments stimulates the 
expenditure on armaments. But if the dispositions of the 
peoples are peaceful, surely it ought not to be impossible 
for a more genial political atmosphere to diffuse itself 
and to pervade not only one, not only two or three, but 
all the great countries of Europe. 

" It may seem Utopian to suggest any such idea to-day, 
but I myself am not without hope that under the growing 
pressure of public opinion, the best public opinion, in 
every part of the world, good political feeling, whether 
it take the form of actual understandings, written or un- 
written, or not, may in time, and even before very long, 
become so general and comprehensive among the great 
powers of the world as to put a term to this wasteful and 
disastrous competition in hostile preparation." 



The Canadian Club of New York 

The Mode of city, at its annual banquet in the Hotel 

Celebrating the . *" >T , „ , 

Peace centenary. Astor on November 15, gave its pro- 
gram up largely to the proposed cele- 
bration of the century of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Canadian speakers were W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Canadian Minister of Labor, Hon. Adam 
C. Bell, K. C, and William Peterson, LL. D., Principal 
of McGill University, and for the United States Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain. Mr. King 
made a statement as to the mode of the celebration which 
ought to receive immediate attention in both countries. 
It was as follows : 

"The celebration of one hundred years of peace be- 
tween the two greatest world powers would be an event 
as unique in history as it is without parallel in the achieve- 
ments of civilization itself. To be worthily and accept- 
ably commemorated, the task of determining the mode 
of celebration and the features that are to reveal its sig- 
nificance cannot without wisdom be left to any one society 
or group of societies, to any one locality or group of 
localities, or to the people of any one nation. An inter- 
national commission, the personnel carefully selected from 
among distinguished citizens of the countries concerned, 
clothed with the necessary authority and power and acting 
under the same sense of responsibility to the people as a 
whole, is alone the proper body to be intrusted with such 
an undertaking, and this not merely as affording a means 
of avoiding the dangers which spring from possible rival- 
ries, but as the only method befitting the international 
character and world-wide significance of the event. This 
I give, of course, as a personal, not as an official opinion." 

All of the societies and groups which have been working 



